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THE OLD MILLER’S DAUGHTER. 

Snugly surrounded by lofty hills, stood 
the little old-fashioned cottage and the 
rude mill, in one of which my good friend, 
the miller, lived ; while in the other he 
earned his daily bread. Both had been 
built and occupied by his father ; and 
here contentedly and prosperously he had 
lived to a green old age, when the old 
homestead and the business were trans- 
mitted to hisson. Faithfully had the son 
adhered to both through life, which, as 
his bent form, wrinkled face, and hoary 
locks attested, had been long and arduous. 
But neither were in as good a condition 
as formerly. Age and service had render- 
ed the cottage ruinous, + 1ile competition 
had injured the business >f the mill. Still 
the old man clung witl strong affection 
to the home of his childnvod, for hallow- 
ed associations were connected with it 
which he could not, would not break. He 
loved the old grey hills, in the bosom of 
which he had lived so long. Like giant 
champions rising around, they seemed to 
protect his quiet home. Down their rug- 
ged sides ran the rippling streams, which 
formed the rushing current by which the 
wheel of the mill was turned. He was 
their child. Raised in their midst, and 
nourished by their very breath, he could 
not leave them now in his old age; and 
so, notwithstanding patrons had diminish- 
ed to a scanty number, the old miller yet 
remained at the homestead, succeeding, 
by hard toil, in supplying his children 
with bread, and trusting in the Lord for 
help in time of need. 

At the time when our story commences, 
there had been a long-continued and most 
severe drought. Day after day the lurid 
sun arose in that peculiar, smoky atmos- 
phere so common at such times, scorching 
the parched earth, and withering vegeta- 
tion with its fierce, unceasing heat. The 
corn-fields, last to suffer from such a 
cause, exhibited only brown stalks, and 
stunted, meagre ears. The price of all 
kinds of grain had risen to an unprece- 
dented height. Cattle could hardly find 
sufficient food to support life. The rivu- 
lets dried up, and the mill-stream, which 
had rushed in a wide torrent along its 
course, became a little scanty brook, 
which a child could step across. The old 
miller, deprived of his usual means of 
support, managed for along time to ob- 
tain a supply of food; but as week after 
week rolled by, and the sky remained un- 
clouded, his heart sank within him, for 
starvation stared him in the face. 

One-morning, after a sleepless night, 
in which he had not ceased to think of 
his troubles, he sat down with his family 
at the scantily furnished table to partake 
of the usual meal. Scanty indeed was its 
supply. One brown loaf only occupied 
the middle of the table; and as the family 
took their seats, the miller’s wife remark- 
ed, that the bread before them was the 
last in the house. ‘I have baked the last 
meal,’ she said, ‘ and what we shall do for 
more I cannot tell.’ 

The miller’s face was troubled, and for 
& moment it seemed as if the emotion 
within would burst audibly from the old 
man’s lips ; but with a powerful effort he 
restrained his feelings, and in a moment 
spoke in a calm voice :— 

‘My dear wife, and you, my children, 
let us continue to trust in the Lord, who 
has hitherto never failed to supply our 
wants. Eat thankfully what we now 
have, nothing doubting that a kind Provi- 
dence, which supplies the sparrow’s wants, 





will not fail to bring us 
succor. may be able 
to obtain money or food 
in some way, and P 

His voice failed him; 
for, in spite of his reso- 
lution, the entire impro- 
bability of what he had 
last mentioned rushed 
upon his mind, and his 
heart sank within him at 
the appalling prospect 
which seemed before him. 
He could not talk hope- 
fully of that which seem- 
ed almost impossible ; 
and he could not keep up 

show of cheerfulness 
he di not really feel.— 
‘Let us thank God for 
present blessings,’ he at 
length said; and in a 
low and husky voice, he 
repeated the usual form 
of prayer, 

Sad indeed was that 
morning meal. The lit- 
ones, hungry from pre- 
vious privation, and un- 
able to comprehend the 
situation of the family, ate their portion, 
and then received from their parents what 
the latter had neither appetite nor the 
heart to retain for themselves. The| 
meagre breakfast’ eaten, the miller rose 
from his seat, taking his old hat from its 
peg, and left the house. 

Uncertain whither to direct his steps, 
and‘ unwilling yet to beg, more by acci- 
dent than design he tock his way towards 
the old mill. As he walked on, his eye 
anxiously searched the sky for signs of an 
approaching storm, his only permanent 
relief. A few light, fleecy clouds, such 
as had often lingered in the ‘sky, only 
could be seen. ‘ The Lord hides his face 
in anger,’ said he to himself; ‘ clouds and 
darkness are round about him. But 
‘righteousness and judgment are the 
habitation of his throne,’ the voice of 
memory whispered ; aud the old man si- 
lently acquiesced in the declaration of in- 
spiration. 








Sadly he surveys the scene before him. 
The old mill looked solitary and forsaken. 
Its huge wheel, dry and rusty, seemed a 
giant resting forever from its labors. The 
little babbling brook, which hardly bath- 
ed the under edge of the lowest bucket, 
seemed to say, ‘ Never again, never again, 
old man, shall I be thy servant.’ The 
door swung idly upon its hinges. Tools 
lay scattered about as left when last used. 
The miller sat down upon the door-stone, 
and buried his face in his hands. Re- 
maining thus lost in meditation for some 
time, he was aroused by a familiar voice, 
apparently proceeding from the opposite 
side of the mill. It was a low, gentle 
voice; one that had often’ soothed him, 
when toil-worn and weary, and which he 
had said was sweeter music to his ear than 
any strain from a stringed instrument.— 
Even now it acted like a charm upon him, 
he lifted his head and listened eagerly to 
catch every word. 

‘Poor dear father,” murmured the 
voice, “ how I wish I could do something 
to help him. If I was only a great strong 
girl, then I could work, and get money, 
and buy bread, and do ever so many 
things. Little brook, aint you ever going 
to get big and strong again, so as to turn 
the wheel ?” 

It was the miller’s little daughter Mary. 








BARON HUMBOLDT. 


with thanksgiving, let 
your requests be made 
known unto God.” 

“Tt is enough,” he 
said devoutly, as he 
closed the sacred volume. 
** Let us pray,my child ;” 
and, as he spoke, father 
and daughter knelt upon 
the turf by the moss- 
grown door-stone. With 
uncovered heads, rever- 
ently they raised their 
closed eyes towards the 
blue sky, and the miller 
poured forth, in simple, 
earnest words, the strong 
desire of both their 
hearts. He prayed that 
the Great Father would 
look down upon the 
earth, and pity his feeble 


children, in this their 
great distress. And as 
he proceeded in his 


prayer, the confidence he 
felt in him to whom he 
prayed grew stronger and 
stronger. “I know, my 
Father, that thou wilt 


who was slowly walking along the mar-|not desert me in this hour of trial and of 


gin of the brook towards the place where 
her father was sitting. Passing the cor- 
ner of the mill, she saw him sitting upon 
the door-stone. With an exclamation of 
joy. she hastened towards him, and ina 
moment more was nestling in his arms, 
while he implanted kiss after kiss on her 
rosy cheek. At length, looking up in his 
face, she said— 

‘* Father !” 

“ Well, my daughter.” 

“T have been thinking’ 

** Why do you hesitate, my child ?”’ 

“I was thinking, dear father, this 
morning, when you and mother seemed so 
troubled, what we could do to help you. 
I thought and thought a long while, but 
couldn’t find a way to earn any money.— 
At last I came ‘ out doors’ to see if the 
sky looked as if there would be any rain, 
and all I could see were those little clouds 
over the big hill there, and they didn’t 
seem like much. Then, father, I remem- 
bered that story in the Bible you were 
reading on Sabbath-day,about the drought 
where Elijah was, and I thought it seem- 
ed just like this. And then I wondered 
if you were to pray to God as Elijah did, 
if God wouldn’t make it rain, as he did 
then. Don’t you think he’s just as kind 
as he was then, father ?” 





“The same yesterday, to-day, and for- 
ever,” rose spontaneously to the old man’s 
lips. The suggestion of his child fell 
upon his heart with singular power. So 
unexpected was anything of the kind from 
such a source, that as he looked down 
into the earnest depths of the clear blue 
eyes raised so anxiously towards his, it 
seemed as though an unseen spirit from 
another world had placed the thought in 
the mind, and prompted the words from 
the lips of his daughter. ‘Ask, and it 
shall be given you,” was the sentiment 
which a new and most powerful hope sug- 
gested as its foundation; and opening 
the well-worn pocket Bible, which he al- 
ways carried with him, he sought for 
something: which might still more in- 
crease it. A leafturned down to mark 
some passage of interest, arrested his at- 
tention. Unfolding it, he read the words : 
—‘Be careful for nothing; but in 


everything by prayer and supplication 





need. Didst thou not send food from 
heaven to supply the hunger, and make 
water to gush forth from the rock to 
quench the thirst, of thine ancient peo- 
ple? And art thou not as full of love for 
thy redeemed children as thou wast for 
thy chosen ones? O yes! thou wilt 
never leave or forgake them that put their 
trust in thee.” The remainder of our 
story is best told in the words of the mil- 
ler himself. ‘I rose from my knees,” he 
says, “with a calm, happy mind, from 
which the burden I had been so many 
days bearing, seemed to be removed. My 
little daughter, too, looked up in my face 
with a quiet smile, exclaiming, in {a tone 
of strong assurance, ‘ Now let us trust 
that God will make it rain, father.’ ‘I 
could but acknowledge my own strong 
belief in what my child had said, and from 
time to time I sought in the sky signs of 
an approaching storm. Nor was I disap- 
pointed. Before an hour had passed, dark 
clouds gathered in the eastern horizon, 
and the thunder heralded the coming of 
the storm. With almost childish dislike 
I hailed the first welcome drops; and, 
when at length the rain descended in tor- 
rents, I cared not to seek a shelter, but 
standing beside the bed of the mill-stream 
watched its rising. Thicker and faster 
the showers descended, and ere long the 
little brook began to swell. Higher and 
higher it rose, faster and faster it ran, 
until at length the foaming, tumbling 
torrent reached its usual level. Then 
with glad heart I gave the word! the 
wheel once more revolved, and, amid the 
creaking and the rattling of the gear, we 
sang an anthem to our Father's praise” 
Let my young readers, then, be en- 
couraged to make their requests known 
unto God ; seeking. however, above all 
other things, spiritual blessings, and 
especially the gift of the Holy Spirit. 





THE BLASTIC EGG. 

Take a good and sound egg, place it in 
strong vinegar, and allow it to remain 
twelve hours; it will then become soft 
and elastic. In this state the egg can be 
squeezed into a tolerably wide mouthed 
bottle; when in, it should be covered 
with water having soda init. In a few 


hours this preparation will restore the 
egg nearly to its original solidity, after 
which the liquid should be poured off, 
and the bottle dried. Keep it as a curi- 
osity, to puzzle your friends for an expla- 
nation how the egg was laid in the bottle. 


BARON HUMBOLDT. 

Alexander Von Humboldt, who died in 
Prussia on the sixth of May, 1859, in the 
90th year of his age, was regarded as one 
of the most remarkable men of the pre- 
sent century. He studied every branch 
of science, and was thoroughly acquainted 
with every system of philosophy both an- 
cient and modern. He wasa great travel- 
ler, and there is scarcely a part of the 
world that he did not visit. He climbed 
mountains, descended volcanos, traversed 
deserts and forests, went down to the 
bottom of mines and caverns, exposed 
himself to dangers from wild beasts, sav- 
age tribes of Indians, burning suns, in- 
tense cold, earthquakes, tornados, and 
the most fearful convulsions of earth, air, 
and water, and yet in the midst ofall 
these he preserved his coolness and 
courage ; took measurements, made ob- 
servations, collected facts, and formed his 
opinions with the same accuracy and 
evenness of mind as he would have done 
had he been seated in his quiet and se- 
cluded study.. 

Sixty years ago, that is, before the 
grandfathers and grandmothers of ‘many 
of our young readers were born, this 
great man was hard at work, extending 
the bounds of knowledge, and finding out 
those truths which are now recorded in 
books, and taught in our Colleges, and 
which will be handed down from one 
generation to another while learning shall 
endure. 

For nearly half a century his life was 
exposed to continual peril in foreign lands, 
and yet by the kind providence of God he 
was permitted to die in his own country, 
peaceably upon his bed. He retained his 
memory and mental powers to the last, 
and when death came to call him away, it 
found him—not an idler stretched upon 
the couch of ease, nor yet a cross and ill- 
tempered invalid, bewailing his infirmities 
and dreading his approaching end, but a 
faithful, busy, and ardent student of tke 
works of the Almighty,—*nxious to com- 
plete his task, yet willing at any moment 
to throw down his tools and leave the 
earth. 

In Humboldt’s descriptions of nature 
we find poetry and philosophy combined. 
One fancies himself in the very spot, see- 
ing and hearing the sights and sounds 
which he so capitally describes. Read 
the following in which he records the up- 
roar heard in a South American forest at 
the dead hour of night :— 

‘“* We passed the night as usual, under 
the open sky, on a sandy flat on the bank 
of the River Apure closely bordered by 
the dense forest. The night was damp, 
mild and moonlight. Several crocodiles 
approached the shore. Deep stillness 
prevailed; only from time to time we 
heard the blowing of the fresh-water dol- 
phins. Soon after eleven o’clock such a 
disturbance began.to be heard in the 
adjoining forest, that we could not sleep. 
The wild cry of the animals were heard 
from every quarter. The howling of the 
monkeys, the interrupted cries of the 
great tiger, the cuguar or maneless Aime- 
rican lion, the peccary, the sloth, and a 
host of parrots, of parraquas, and other 





pheasant-like birds. When the tigers 
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came near the edge of the forest, our dog, 
which had before barked incessantly, 
came howling to seek refuge under our 
hammocks. Sometimes the cry of the 
tiger wes heard to d from amidst 
the high branches of a tree, and was in 
such cases always accompanied by the 
plaintive piping of the monkeys, who were 
seeking to escape from the unwonted pur- 
suit.” 

How striking is the contrast between 
the uproar of the forest at midnight when 
every beast has left his den or hiding 
place, to roam about for prey, and the 
deep stillness and drowsy repose experi- 
enced in those hot countries, near the 
mid-day hour, when those savage mon- 
sters are concealed away in the dark for- 
ests and caverns of the earth. Hear 
again what Humboldt says on thie mat- 
ter :— 

** Scenes such as those I have just de- 
seribed, were wonderfully contrasted with 
the stillness which prevails within the 
tropics during the noontide hours of a day 
of more than usual heat. The 
sun was in the zenith, and the flood of 
light which he poured down upon the 
river, and which, from a slight rippling 
movement of the waters, flashed sparkling 
back, rendered still more sensible the red 
haze which veiled the distance. All the 
naked rocks and boulders around were 
eovered with a countless number of large 
thick-scaled iguanas, gecko-lizards, and 
variously spotted salamanders. Motion- 
less, with uplifted heads and open mouths, 
they appeared to inhale the burning air 
with ecstacy. At such times the large 
animals seek shelter in the recesses of the 
forest, and the birds hide themselves 
under the thick foliage of the trees, or in 
the clefts of the rocks; not a sound 
breake the silence save the subdued hum 
of insect life.” 

The above are vivid pictures of the 
“aspects of nature.” But the great 
draughtsman who made them is no more. 

The reader will find on our first page a 
portrait of Humboldt. This portrait was 
published in the Companion some months 
since, but we have no doubt our readers 
will giadly look once more upon the like- 
ness taken in the younger days of this 
great man now dead; for he has left no 
equal in scientific knowledge behind him, 
and the world probably will not look upon 
his like for many years to come. 
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For the Youth’s Companion. 
ASTRONOMERS IN EMBRYO. 
THE STARS. 

* You have spoken once or twice, John, 
about ‘‘ double stars ;” what is meant by 
that term ?” 

* Double stars, Richard, are stars that 
revolve round one another. They act 
upon each other by their mutual attrac- 
tion, just as our earth and moon do, form- 


Sravitation which binds our solar system 
together is not limited to one corner of 
the universe, but is found wherever mat- 
ter is found,’ 

* What is the cause of this gravitation 
John ?’ 

‘Ah, there you are again, Richard ; 
“what is the cause?” You like to get at 
the cause of things. Well, we can’t an- 
swer you. Professor Agassiz himself, 
though he is said to know “‘ every thing,” 
could not answer that question.” 

* But why don’t they find out ?” 

* Well, they are doing what they can. 
We must advance by degrees. We can- 
not find out everything at once, Richard. 
Don’t be impatient.’ 

* What do they mean by Nebula, John?” 

‘That is a name given to patches of 
faint light, like the Milky Way, observed 
in different parts ofthe sky, some nearer, 
and some at inconceivable distances.’ 

* Well, what are these supposed to be, 
John ?” 

‘They were once thought to be the 
loose cloudy matter of which worlds are 
made, as yet shapeless, but to be formed 
into regular round shining suns and 
planets by and by.’ 

‘But what are they supposed to be 
now, John?’ 

* Lord Rosse’s big telescope has proved 
the most of them to be innumerable clus- 
ters of stars similar to the Milky Way.— 
They have been distinguished by the long 
hard words of Resolvable, Irresolvable, 
Planetary, Stellar, and Annular.’ 

* What are the Resolvable ones ?” 

‘I will explain this point to you, Rich- 
ard. Look out of the window, and fasten 
your eyes upon the gable end of yon | 
dwelling house.’ | 

* I have done so, John.’ | 








‘ Well, of what material is it built ?” 

* It is built of brick.’ 

* How do you know? Can you distin- 
guish the bricks, or do you judge only 
from its red color ?’ 

‘I can't distinguish the bricks. I can- 
not see the white cement between them ; 
it looks all red together, but from the 
color I know it is made up of bricks plac- 
ed one above another.’ 

‘Very good. To your naked eye the 
end of the house looks of a uniform red 
color. You can’t see each separate 
brick as you can when you look at a 
house a few yards off. Now take this 
small telescope and look through it at- 
tentively.’ 

*Oh, I see all the bricks now, quite 
plain, John; I can see the white cement 
between them, and could count them 
quite easily.’ 

‘ All right, Richard. So you see that 








ing a system of themselves. These double 
stars look like single ones to the naked 
eye. Their distance from us is so great 


that they appear united ; or, rather, they | 


look like one star. I have told you be-| 
fore that stars are suns. What a splen- 
did idea, for suns to be revolving round 


suns! In many cases what appears to be| 
single stars is found to be groups of four, | 


five, or six stars all mingled together.— | 
We say mingled together, but in reality | 
they are millions of miles apart; but at] 
this distance millions of miles dwindle) 
down to a mere point.’ 

* I have noticed quite a number of stars 
very close together, are these what you 
call double stars, John ?” 

* Double stars are only to be distin- 
guished by good telescopes, Richard. It 


has not yet been proved, mind you, that| gentle. 

all those double stars revolve round each | face is the temple of love—always genial, | ted to the State Reform School at West- 

other; but it is likely they do, as there| because she wishes her children to be! boro’, Mass., by the name of Samie. He 
had been suffered to run at large in the 

| knows that her manners mould the child. 

| And what a love has the son for that true | 

She hovers before him in all) 


can be no doubt about the fact in some 
instances.’ 

* What are those double-star systems 
called ?” 

* They have been termed Binary Sys- 


‘tems, Richard; which is only a more) 


learned word for the same thing.’ 

‘Is it known how long they take to 
revolve sound each other?’ 

‘Some fifty years, some a thousand 
years, end others very much longer.’ 

‘Did the discovery of those double 
stars throw any new light upon astronomy, 
Sohn?’ 

* Itwhowed, Richard, that the law of 





with the naked eye the end of the brick 
house at this distance is not resolvable, but 
with the telescope it is resolvable, that is, 
the different pieces or bricks, of which it 
is composed can be distinctly made out. | 








The telescope shows us that the gable | 
end, though presenting to the naked eye | 
| one sheet of uniform redness, is composed 
of a number of oblong squares, each sur- 
rounded with a line of white cement. In 
other words the telescope resolves it into 
individual brick, just as Rosse’s telescope 
resolves the nebule into distinct stars.— 
When this cannot be done we call the ne- 


bule irresolvable. 





For the Companion. 
THE TRUE MOTHER. 
She is always beautiful, genial, loving, 
Always beautiful, because her 





happy at home—always gentle, for she 


| mother ! 
| life as the pillar of light before the wan- 
dering Israelites, and her beams are re- 
flected in his face. To him the word 
mother is synonymous with everything 
pure and lovely. Is he an artist? In 
after life the face that with holy splendor 
| shines on his canvass will be the mother’s 
face. Whoever flits across his path with 
sunny smiles, and soft, low voice, will 
bring mother’s image freshly to his heart. 





| father cultivated a small farm, from which 


|enly Father ; but I was not always atten- 


|mentary inclination to indulge an uncha- 


“She is like my mother,” will be his | weeks before his death that Samie had 


highest and most earnest praise. Not 
even when the hair turns silver, and the 
eyes grow dim will the majesty of that 
life and presence desert him. 

And the daughter—oh! most beautiful 
is she who has been guided to womanhood 
by the true mother. Not hers the am- 
bition to shine where fashion reigns—not 
hers the anxiety to outdress and outdo in 
all extravagance whoever she meets with. 
No, she rarely leaves the side of her good 
angel. She herself is as one of heaven’s 
messengers to others, a kind friend, a 
modest woman, and worthy to be the wife 
of the man who has been trained by a true 
mother. 


. THE BABY. 


Another little wave 
Upon the sea of life ; 

Another soul to save, 
Awid its toil and strife. | 


Two more little feet . 
To walk the dusty road ; 
To choose where two paths meet, 
The narrow, or the broad. 
Two more little hands 
To work for good or ill ; 
Two more little eyes, 
Another little will. 
Ae bene to love, 
eceiving love again ; 
And so the baby came, , 
A thing of joy and pain. 





CAUGHT IN MY OWN SNARE. 

My father lived in a hilly county ina 
retired part of the country. We had a 
neat, pleasant little home, many miles 
away from the noise of the big city. My 


we obtained a living. Ihadakind moth- 
er, who did much to advise me what was 
right, and t8ach me my duty to my heav- 


tive to her instructions. 

On one occasion, disregarding the fifth 
commandment, I had strolled off into the| 
public road, (we had no Sunday schools 
then,) and was wandering about among 
the trees, when I saw some persons pass 
along the road. I thought it would be 
fine sport to roll a piece of wood into the| 
road, and see the horses trip over it es| 
they returned. I had not learned to be 
governed by the golden rule, ‘Do unto| 
others as you would have them do to you,” | 
so I yielded to the wrong suggestion, and 
rolled a piece of wood into the road. 

A little experience would have taught 
me that the largest log my puny hands 
could manage would be no impediment to 
a horse, and could do himand his rider no 
harm. It was a futile thing; but my 
purpose was as bad, and I was as guilty, 
as if I had been capable of doing much 
evil. 

I did not wait to see the result, but 
went away and forgot all about it. But 
it so happened that I was passing along 
the road not long after, and stumbled and 
fell over the same piece of wood myself. 
So the evil I designed for another fell up- 
on myself. I was not very badly hurt.— 
Immediately I recollected the precept of 
the golden rule. I got up, and roiled the 
piece of wood out of the road, with the 
truth deeply fixed upon my mind, that it 
was always best to be kind and good to 
all,if we wish like treatment ourselves.— 
And ever afterwards, when I feel a mo- 





ritable wish, or ill-treat any one in any 
manner whatever, my mind immediately 
reverts to this adventure, when I ask my- 
self, “‘ Is this the way I would have them 
treat me? Is this in accordance with the 
Bible rule, which says, ‘As you would 
that men should do”to you, do ye even so 
to them?’ ” 





THE NEGLECTED BOY AND THE 
BIBLE. 

The following interesting article from 
the ‘ Bible Society Record,’ was commu- 
nicated by the Chaplain of the Reform 
School at Westboro’. 


Four years ago a poor,ignorant and neg- 
lected boy, ten years of age, was commit- 


streets, and get his food and clothing, and 
shelter for the night, as best he could. He 
came to our institution not only corrupt- 
ed by vile and wicked habits, and unable 
to read, but he came with a broken physi- 
cal constitution. He was never able to 
do much work, or to be constant at school 
yet he learned to read the Bible after a 
while, and to love to hear it read by oth- 
ers. His disease was pulmonary, and 
with much nursing he lived through the 
March and April winds of three springs. 
But during the fourth which was last 
spring, the disease had made such pro- 
gress that the warm days of May failed to 
revive him ; and it was seen for several 





not long to"live on earth. He was as 
sensible as any one that his time in this 
world was short. It was during the last 
few weeks of his life that we saw more 
than before how much he loved the bless- 
ed Book. Whenever any one sat by his 
bedside, it was his greatest pleasure to 
hear verses from the Bible read and re- 
peated. He gave his sweetest smile to 
that one who came to him and said, 

‘ Samie, shall Iread to you from the 
Bible ?” 

A few minutes before he died, he asked 
the nurse, whom he called ‘ mother,’ to 
read the Bible to him. She took the 
book, and had read but a few words, when 
a violent fit of coughing came upon him. 
She laid the book down to aid the suffer- 
er if possible. He tried hard to speak, 
and at last succceded in making her un- 
derstand him. 

* Don’t shut it up,’* Don’t shut it up,’ 
were his words, and these were the last he 
ever uttered. 

He soon fell asleep, as we trust, in Je- 
sus, having by the Scriptures been made 
‘wise unto salvation through faith that 
is in Christ Jesus.’ 








! 


SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 





*WON’T GOD KEEP HIM, MOTHER ?” | 

* Why don’t father come, mamma ?” 

* Dear child, I cannot tell,’ was the an- 
swer, and the soft voice was almost inau- 
dible, and tears fell down the wasted 
cheeks. 

* But won’t God keep him, mother ?” 

‘Yes, darling, God will keep him.’ 

+ Aad won’t God bring him back to 


* I hope so, darling.’ 

The boy was very beautiful. The mo- 
ther was pale and feeble. She was not 
yet quite well. Her foot was on the 
rocker of a cradle in which lay a little | 
new-life. The cottage, small and humble, 
stood on rising ground. It was in Wales, 
and the grand mountains towered up on 
all sides, tinted with crimson, purple, and 
blue. 

A traveller journeying leisurely along, 
heard himself called loudly, impetuously. 
He turned, and saw a child whose locks 
of gold gleamed brightly in the sun. The 
little one was flying toward him, so he 
dismounted, and waited till the pretty boy 
came close up to him. 

* Well, my little fellow ? he said, hold- 
ing out his hand to him, for the pleasant 
face was very winning. ‘ Please, will you 
find my father?’ asked the child, placing 
a rosy palm in that of the stranger. 

* Your father, little one ” 

* Yes—his name is Robert, and he went 
into the town to buy something for my 
mother and I; and my mother is too sick 
to go after him; besides, she has to take 
care of littte baby—there she is ;’ and he 
pointed to a figure that was beckoning to 
him. 

* Well, but I shan’t know your father, 
little mafi.’ 

The boy stood doubtful—hesitating— 
then a smile broke over his face, and he 
said earnestly, ‘ Well, no matter ; God is 
taking care of him;’ and turning, he 
bounded back. 

Mounting his horse again, the stran- 
ger rode into the city. There he heard, 
accidentally, that a man had been found 
on the road, badly wounded, and carried 
to an inn. 
that this was the father whose wife and 
children were so anxiously looking for 
him; and he went himself to the inn.— 
The poor man was so very badly hurt, 
that he had not yet spoken; and, sad to 
say, they had just cut off one of his arms, 
which had been terribly crushed. The 
stranger stooped over the peasant, and 
whispered, ‘ Have you a wife and child,in 
Llangford ?” 

There was a feeble motion that meant 
* Yes,’ and a look of anguish overspread 
the face. 

‘Do not be anxious on their account,’ 
said the stranger. ‘I will take care of 
them.’ 

A grateful smile was the answer; and 
from that minute a sad care was lifted 
from the heart of the sufferer. 

It was not long before the kind stranger 
was on his way back to the little cottage 
where lived the beautiful child who had 
called him. 

‘God has taken care of your husband,’ 
he said, as the pale woman placed a chair 
for him. ‘I found him wounded, but 
doing well, and told him not to be anx- 
ious on your account ;’ and he laid a 
purse of gold on the table. 

But the poor woman was so troubled 
about her husband, that the tears stream- 
ed down her face, and she asked again 
and again if he was sure that they thought 
he would get well. He pitied her so 
much that he promised. as soon as her 
husband should be able to bear it, he 
would have him brought to his home, 








where she could take the whole charge of 


He had no doubt in his mind } 


‘I knew God would keep my father,’ 
said the little child; ‘and he sent you, 
didn’t he? 

Tear rushed to the eyes of the good no- 
bleman (for he was rich and powerful, 
ns they knew it not), and he answer. 


* Yes, God sent me, and none of 
shall ever know want.” 

He kept his word ; and the little boy, 
who had such sweet faith, grew up to be 
a greatand good man. : 


you 





CHUCK FULL OF THE BIBLE. 

Not long ago we heard a letter to the 
youth of a Sabbath school read, in which 
the; writer told of a good boy that went to 
sea—perhaps he was the cabin-boy. One 
of the counsels which his pious mother 
gave him when he left home was, ‘ Never 
drink a drop of rum.’ 

The sailors used strong drink every day, 
and several times each day. When it 
stormed, they thought they must use it 
more freely to keep from taking cold. So 


| they offered it to the boy for the same rea- ' 


son they drank it themselves? but he re- 
fused to drink. They were afraid that he 
would take cold and die. But he declared 
that he would not. Finally, one of the sai- 
lors, who had never tried his hand at mak- 
ing the little temperance hero drink, said 
that he knew he could make him take o 
dram. So he went to the brave lad, and 
did his best to induce him to take a little, 
but he would not touch adrop. He told 
the old sailor of his mother’s counsel, 
* Never drink a drop of rum,’ and he quot- 
ed Scripture to show that he was doing 
right, for he had been a good Sabbath 
school scholar. The sailor never heard so 
much Bible in his life scarcely, as the lit- 
tle fellow poured into his ear. All he 
could reply was, ‘Your mother never 
stood watch on deck.’ He gave it up, 
however, as a bad job, and went back to 
his post. On being asked how he had 
succeeded, 

‘OP? said he, ‘ you can’t do anything 
with him, for heis chuck full of the Bible,’ 

Now, this fact will show my young 
readers how to keep out of mischief—get 
‘ CHUCK FULL OF THE BiBtE.’ The boys 
who lie, steal, swear, rob orchards, disobey 
their parents, and trouble their teachers 
at school, seldom know much about the 
Bible. They are generally among the 
lads who refuse to attend the Sabbath 
school, and think it is neither wise nor 
necessary to study the word of God. If 
they become clerks in youth or early man- 
hood, they disappoint their emyloyers by 
proving dishonest. If they go to the city 
to live, they get into bad company, at- 
tend the theatre, and soon become drunk- 
ards. 

Remember this, boys. Never be afraid 
of the Bible, unless you want men to be 
afraid of you. Get your heads and hearts 
full of it. Once there, and it will stay 
much better than money in your pocket.— 
When you are tempted to swear, remem- 
ber the commandment, ‘Thou shalt not 
take the name of the Lord thy God in 
vain, for the Lord will not hold him guilt- 
less that taketh his name in vain.’ When 
tempted to violate the Sabbath, call to 
mind the command, ‘ Remember the Sab- 
bath day to keep it holy.’ When enticed 
to take strong drink, think of the words, 
‘Look not upon the wine when it is red, 
..- At last it biteth like a serpent and 
stingeth like an adder.’ Then, when your 
companions counse] you to disregard the 
advice of your parents forget not what 
God says, ‘ Children, obey your parents, 
in the Lord, for this is right.’ 

You see the Bible has a word for you 
in every place. In this respect it is un- 
like all other books, For this reason, it 
is good to fill the head and heart chuck 
full of it. 

SPORTIVE WILLIE. 

Willie is a merry boy. His nature is as 
full of fun as aherring is of bones, His 
eyes are always as bright and flashing as 
diamonds in the sunshine. His lips throw 
off smiles as freely as fruit-trees scatter 
their blossoms in the spring. And, what is 
better than all, Willie is not usually apt 
—as many fun-loving boys are—to do mis- 
chief for the sake of sport, He is merry, 
but without malice. 

And yet Willie often does silly things. 
His love of fun leads him often to say and 
to do much that would be better left un- 
said and undone. One of these silly things 
is his habit of making a wheelbarrow of 
his little brother. He usually does this 
about George’s bed-time. When that 
hour comes he will jump up and say: 

*Come George! Time to go to bed !— 
Hurry up! let me wheel you to the foot 
of the stairs. 

Little George likes the fun, for he too 
is a laughing little elfin. So down he 
drops on all fours. Willie takes him by 
the heels. George then moves his hands, 
and away they go laughing and crowing 
in great glee out of the parlor and across 
the hall. 








him—and oh, how happy it made her! 


‘Is there any harm in that?’ you ask. 
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Perhaps not much harm; end yet, I con- 
fess, I don’t exactly approve of that kind 
offen. It certainly is not graceful play, 
jsit? Then I doubt if George gets any 
from holding his head down in that 
way. Besides, if Willie should want to 
wheel his brother longer than is pleasant 
to him, in the struggle to get away, he 
might bring his head to the floorine way 
that would bruise his aose, and that 
qould bring on a quarrel between them. 
Children should be pleasant. Sunshine 
should gild their faces, and their voices 
should ring out clear as the song of birds ; 
but they should not give themselves up to 
alove of fun. They should certainly 
avoid all such fun as is likely to lead to 
iil feeling or to the personal injury of 
their playmates.—S. S. Advocate. 





SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS. 
QUESTION NO. VI. 

What king set aside Ged’s law and 
established luws of his own to gain the 
affecticns of his people ? 

The initials ef the fellowing references prove the name> 


1. The father of a king beloved of 
God. 
2. One of the river-boundaries of the 

mised land. 

3. The dwelling-place of one who 
served God, and judged Israel all his life. 

4. Adeliverer and judge of Israel's 
poeple. is amen 

5. The mother of earth’s mightiest 
monarch. 

6. The king of one of the nations de- 
stroyed by God’s command when Israel 
entered Canaan. 

7. Qne who took a principal part in 
bringing the erk of God out of the Philis- 
tine’s land. 

8. A Jew who rose to great honors in 
a foreign court. 





Received the following answer to 
Scripture Characters No. 6 from Charles 
A, Gray, of Lynn, Mass. 

Answer to No. 6—E.imetecu—Ruth i. 2. 


GRY TO THE REFERENCES. PROOFS. 


1. E-liab . . 1 Sam. xvi. 6, 7. 
2. Leaish . . Judges xviii. 29. 
3. I-ssachar Gen. slix. 14. 

4. M-achpeleh . Gen. xxiii. 17. 
5. E-bed-melech . Jer. xxxviii. 7. 
6. L-ebanon Deut. iii. 25. 

7. E-zion-geber . 1 Kings xxii. 48. 
8. C-yrus . . Isaiah xliv. 28. 
9. H-iel. 1 Kings xvi. 34. 





LAUGHING DURING PRAYERS. 

‘Henry, come here !’ said a teacher 
sharply to a keen-eyed boy one morning 
just after morning-prayer in school. 

The boy welked up to the teacher’s desk. 
There was a smile in his eye and on his 
lips, skowing that something funny was in 
his mind, which not even the knitted brow 
of the teacher could frown away. 

‘Henry!’ said the teacher sternly, ‘ you 
laughed during prayers.’ 

* Yes sir, I did.’ 

‘Why did you laugh ?” 

‘I couldn’t help it, sir.’ 

*Couldn’t help it, eh! Why not?’ 
said the teacher grasping his rod. 

* Because,’ said the boy, 


*{ saw a moure in time of prayers, 


Ceme down the rope for want of stairs.’ 

The fact is, a mouse had crept down the 
bell-rope, which was just inside the 
school-room door, and though it was 
prayer-time the boy could not keep from 
laughing. The teacher on hearing Henry’s 
couplet laughed too. He could not find 
it in his heart to punish the boy, so drop- 
ping his cane, he said : 

‘Go to your seat, Henry, and learn to 
pd your eyes shut in prayer-time here- 

“” 


That was good advice. Children should 
keep thetr eyes shut and let their hearts 
join in the prayers which are offered.— 
That is the way to behave well in prayer 
time. 





THE GRAIN OF MUSK. 
{ dropped a single grain of musk, 
moment, in my room— 
When years rolled by, the chamber still 
Retained’the same perfume. 
So every deed, approved of God, 
Where’er its lot be cast, 
Leaves some influence behind, 
That shall forever last. 


DOWT TATTLE. 

Children, don’t talk about each other. 
Don’t call one of your schoolmates ugly, 
another stingy, anether cross, behind their 
backs. Itis the meanest sort of sin.— 
Even if they are ugly, stingy, or cross, it 

you no good to repeat it. It makes 
You love to tell of faults—it makes you 
uncharitable—your soul grows smaller— 
your heart loses its generous blood, when 
you tattle about your friends. Tell ail 
the good you know about them, and carry 
their sins in your own heart; orelse tell 
them to God and ask him to pardon them 
Thit'wili be Christ-like. If anybody says 






| going to play truant, deceive my parents, 


te you, “Ol that Mary Willis did such a 
naughty thing!” call to mind some vir- 
tue that Mary possesses, and hold it up 
to her praise. For your own sake, learn 
to make this 2 habit.— Young Reaper. 





WHAT AM I GOING TO DO. 


One afternoon, a boy saw a person drop 
his purse. He picked it up and put it in 
his pocket, and was walking off with it. 
“What am I going to do?” came into his 
mind ; and the answer followed; “I am 
going away with a purse of money that 
does not belong to me. This is not hon- 
est; I shall be a thief if Ido so. God 
has said, ‘ Thou shalt not steal.’” In 
anether moment he ran after the person 
and gave up the purse. 

“ What am I going to do?” asked a 
boy who took his fishing-tackle instead of 
his books, and was stealing out of the 
back-door of his father’s house. “I am 


neglect my school, and go in the compa- 
ny of bad boys.” The case lookell a bad 
one: he turned about, put away his fish-| 
ing-tackle, found his satchel, and ran off | 
to school. 

These boys were saved from much evil 
by stopping to think. Solomon says, 
‘* Ponder the path of thy feet.” 


LEARN YOUR LESSON. 

You'll not learn your lesson by crying, my man, 
You'll never come at it by crying, my man; 
Not a word can you spy 

For the tear in your eye, 

Then set your heart to it, for surely you can. 


If you like your lesson, it’s sure to like you, 
The words then so glibly would jump into view ; 
Each one to its place 

All the others would chase. 

Till the laddie would wonderhowclever he grew. 


You 'llcrytill you make yourself stupid and blind, 
And then not a word can you keep in your mind ; 
But cheer up your heart, 

And you'll soon have your part, 
For all things grow easy when boys are inclined. 











HANDS OFF. 


We saw the other day in the window 
of a rum shop, a live turtle whose hour 
of dissolution was evidently near, and on 
whose shell were written the words ‘ hands 
off” As the savage looking creature 
thrust his head out of his shell, we 
hardly thought the caution necessary, for 
who would wish to put his hands on such 
athing. But this wasall very well, how- 
ever. How very careful and considerate 
was that rumseller. How he feared that 
that some fellow mortal would get bitten 
by that turtle. What pains he took to 
warn peopie of their danger. Yet why 
did he not carry his sympathy a little far- 
ther? Why did he not go to his brandy 
bottles, and write upon them ‘hands off.’ 
Why, when his customers called up to his 
bar and took up his poison, did he not 
say ‘hands off?’ The bite ofa turtle to be 
sure would be bad, but is it not also true of 
the spirit of rum that at the last it biteth ? 





I CAN PUSH A POUND. 

A magnificent steamship was on the 
ways ready for launching. Everything 
had been prepared, the last wedge driven, 
and the last blow struck, but still she did 
not start. 

A young lad ran up and put his small 
hands against the huge hull, an act greet- 
ed with shouts of laughter by the crowd, 
to which he indignantly replied. ‘I can 
push a pound,” and kept on. 

Soon the mighty mass began to move ; 
the little boy’s pound was all that was 
needed, and the splendid craft slowly glid- 
ed into the element for which she was made. 

Little boys you can all push a pound! 
Tons are made up of pounds. Remem- 
ber this, and keep pushing in the cause of 
righteousness and truth. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





THE OLD MAN’S TREASURES. 

A little girl lived with her uncle ; he was 
an old man, and in his younger days had 
been a sailor. Among his few household 
treasures was a copy of the book you all 
have read—the story of Robinson Crusoe. 

One day the little girl, we will call her 
Betsey, was in the old man’s room with 
her brother Peter. The boy wished to 
look at his uncle’s favorite book. In tak- 
ing it from the shelf, however, he knock- 
ed over a bottleful of liquid, which broke 
and spread its contents on the floor. 

*O Peter, Peter! won’t Uncle Jonas be 
angry!’ cried Betsey., 

*Pooh! Don’t be frightened. Ill fix 
matters so that Uncle Jonas will never 
know that we did it. You go and get 
Tabby while I put the book into its place. 

Hardly knowing what she did, Betsy 
ran off, and in a few moments came back 
with Tabby in her arms. Peter put poor 
puss on the hearth-rug, and then taking 
Betsy’s hand led her out of the room, 
shut the door, and walked with his sis- 
ter into the garden. As they took their 

















seat in a little arbor, Peter said: 


* That’s a first-rate plan. Uncle Jonas 
will think that Tabby knocked the bottle 
down. If he asks us about it, all we have 
to do is to say that we know nothing of 
it’ 

*O but that will be telling a lie!’ said 


Betsy. 

* What of that !’ replied Peter. If we 
don’t do it uncle will rave at us like a 
med dog, and perhaps give us a whipping. 
You know he has a terrible temper. 

‘I know it,’ said Betsy, * but I'd rath- 
er be scolded and whipped too, than tell 
a lie, Peter.’ 

* You're a little spooney, that’s what 
you are. But look here, I shall say I 
know nothing about it, and if you tell up- 
on me, I'll never speak to you again |’ 

*O Peter !’ said Betsy looking very sad. 

*Don’t O Peter me; but do as I tell 
you or look out for trouble.’ 

With these wicked threats Peter left 
poor Betsy fceling very much troubled.— 
Her conscience showed her the command 
of God to ‘ lie not,’ standing like a hedge 
beside her path ; but her fear of Peter 
and of her uncle urged her to break 
through it. Thus tried, she sat a long 
time on the arbor-seat in a ‘brown study.’ 
Without making up her mind what to 
do, she at last went into the house, Peep- 
ing into his room she saw her uncle sit- 
ting beside the fire with poor Tabby ly- 
ing dead near the broken bottle. It seems 
that the bottle contained poison, which 
poor puss, not knowing its nature and 
liking the taste, had lapped up and it had 
killed her. Betsy understood the whole 
matter in a moment, and was very much 
frightened at the fate of the cat. 

Now the old man was very fond of his 
cat, and when Betsy saw him he looked 
so sad that his sorrow smote her heart.— 
She longed to speak with him but dared 
not, lest he should ask her the dreaded 
question. : 

Hearing her step, however,the old man 
turned round, and fixing his eye on her, 
said ina sharp quick tone: 

‘Betsy, did you let Tabby into my 
room?” 

‘No, Uncle,’ said Betsy in a husky 
voice, and holding down her blushing 
face as she spoxe. 

* Strange !’ mused the old man turning 
round toward the fire again. ‘I thought 
I put her into the hall and closed the 
door before I went out. Perhaps I am 
mistaken. Poor Tabby! poor pussy!’ 

And poor Betsy too! O how bad she 
felt. She had broken through’ God’s 
hedge of thorns by telling a lie, and her 
heart was sadly bruised, and torn, and 
aching with the pain. 

The pain caused by the broken com- 
mandment was more than the child could 
bear. So, after a few minutes had passed 
stepping up to her uncle, she confessed 
the whole truth, and begged his pardon. 
He forgave her. She prayed and God for- 
gave her too. Peter was also made to 
see and confess his fault, and thus the 
breach in the broken hedge was mended. 





PLAYED IN THE STREETS ON SUN- 
DAY. : 

On Easter Sunday I started out for the 
purpose of visiting a Sabbath-school in 
the western part of the city of Philadel- 

hia. Upon arriving, I found the attend- 
ance rather small, from the fact that the 
population inthe vicinity in which the 
school was located considered the day 
quite a holiday. 

Several of the teachers—I among them 
—started ont in quest of scholars. We 
took differeut directions. I passd several 
crowds of boys picking eggs or loitering 
about, none of whom, however, would at- 
tend the school. After a short walk I 
came to a place where a building was be- 
ing erected. Here I found several little 
boys playing. I went up to them and 
asked them to go with me to the Sab- 
bath-school. One of them consented to 
go; but the others ran away. One ran 
in the direction of the building; when he 
reached it, he climbed upon an unfinished 
wall, where he stopped and turned to 
look at me. I moved towards him and 
again asked him to come with me. In- 
stead of replying, he ran a short distance 
along the wall, when his ‘foot slipped and 
he fell headlong into the cellar. 

I jumped down and brought him up.— 
He was evidently much hurt, and unable 
to walk. A young man who stood near 
by knew him, and kindly volunteered to 
take him home. I have never heard any 
thing of him since; he may be still sick 
upon his bed : he may be crippled for life, 
or he may be dead. 

Now, my dear little reader, do .you not 
think that boy would have been much 
happier if he had been in the Sabbath- 
school, instead of playing about the street 
breaking God’s holy law? If be had been 
sitting listening to the instruction of kind 
teachers, he would not have met with that 
painful accident. 

Oh, my young friends who are Sabbath- 
school scholars, what a privilege you en- 








joy! Never absent yourselves from that 






blessed place where you may learn so 
much good and spend such happy hours ; 
and, whether in school or out, always 





BURIED ALIVE. 
There is a people living in a part of the 
Burmese Empire called Bghais. Like 
most heathen nations, they are very cruel. 
But the missionaries are among them and 


the converts, his name was Sau Wickha, 
wrote the following story about his people. 
He said: 

“An infant was born here and the 
mother died, but the child was alive; 
bnt the father and other relatives said ; 
‘Go, bury them together in the grave- 
yard? 

“T replied, ‘ Although the mother be 
dead, the babe is alive, and it would be a 
great sin to bury the living child with its 
dead mother. God commands you to take 
care of it.’ 

“After a while they consented, and 
promised in my presence to take care of 
the child. But in the morning they went 
to bury the mother, casting the living 
child on the dead mother’s bosom. Then 
they threw the earth over both, and left 
the grave, while the child was heard cry- 
ing under the ground ; but I knew it not. 
In the evening I heard the people asking 
secretly, ‘Is the child dead or still alive ? 
It was now dark, and I could do 
nothing; but early the next morning I 
went to the grave, and put my head down 
close to the ground to see if it was still 
alive, thinking, ifI could hear anything 
of it, 1 would dig it up; but I could hear 
nothing.” 

A babe buried alive! How shocking! 
If that father had beena Christian he 
would not have been so cruel. The love 
of Christ teaches people to be kind. Chil- 
dren, let us send the story of the cross-to 
the heathen. 





N ACKNOWLEDGED FACT.—No remedy has yet 
been discovered eo efficacious in healing cuts, burns, 
scalds, wounds, etc., as Redding’s Russia Salve. 25 
cents a box, sold 23 








everywhere. 


THE LITTLE MOUNTAIN GUIDE, 
—OR,— 
HOW TO BE HAPPY. 


pun preaching of an artless child is oft times a thou- 
sand fold more effective than the most elaborate and 
carefully prepared discourses ever given to the public.— 
Tne truths that slay the sinner, and build up the soul of 
a believer, are very simple and very full of seeus. The 
work announced is directly in point of illustrating the 
way in which a little child may lead scores of adults into 
the Kingdom of Heaven by a way they know not. If ever 
the princip'es of a “* Higner Christian Life’ were em- 
bodied in the person of a disciple, though it were but one 
of the lambs of the flock, the record of these principles is 
found in the “‘ Little Mountain Guide,’’ this day pub- 
lished. 
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“T neartily unite in the above commendations.” 
REV, M. SCHUYLER, ST. LOUIS. 
“ A friend having tried many remedies for Asthma with 
no benefit, found relief from the Troches. 
REV. D. LELTS, FRANKFORT, ILL. 
Sold by Druggists everywhere, 25 cents per Box. 
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CAPT. RUSSEL’S WATCHWORD. 
THIs DAY PUBLISHED, 
AX original and deeply interesting work with the above 
title. The scenes and incidents are drawn from life, 
and laid in old Essex County, Mass. To speak of this 
charming Juvenvle in terms oe Oy erp to por- 
tray its merits, would far exceed the limits of a Dewspa- 


made. It isa coneent: 
60 compined with other substances of still 


have led some of them to Jesus. One of} tions 


AYER’S SARSAPARILLA, 


COMPOUND remedy, in — we Make einen > 
the most tual alternative that can 
eRe sated extract of Para Garsaparilla, 


‘« Remember the Sabbath day to keep it| socom whl Ty + ~<A 
v4 : parilla . It is believed 
holy. toot such a remedy WERE ty chee. ae euffer fon 


Strumous complaints, and that one which will accom- 
lish their cure must prove of immense service to this 
™ a —— of our atten: thew. Stinene- yy es 
pletely tais com jo it has been proven - 
iment y of the worst cases te be found of the 
following complaints :— 
rofula and Seroful Complai pti and 
Eruptive Direases, Ulcers, Pimples, Blotehes, Tumors, 
Salt Rheum, Scald Head, Syphilis and 8yphilitie Affec- 
arial Diseases, Dropsy, Neurelgia or Tic Dou 
psia and Indigestion, Erysipelas 
Rose or 8t. Anthony’s Fire, and indeed the whole class o 
complaints rs | from impurity of the blocd. 

This compound will be found a great promotes of 
health, when takenin the spring, to expel the foul hu- 
mors which fester in the blood at that season of the year 
By the timely expulson of them many rankling disorders 
are nipped in the bud. Multitudes can, by the aid of 
this remedy, spare themselves from the endurance of 
foul eruptions ulcerous sores, through which the 
System will strive to rid itself of corruptions, if not as- 
sisted to do this through the natural chanels of the bod 
by an alternative medicine. Cleanse out the vitiate 





, Mere 
loureux, Debility, Dys 


blood whenever you find its impurities bursting through 
the skin in pimples, eruptions, or sores ; cleanse it wien 
you find it is obstructed and sluggish in the veins; 
cleanse it whenever it is foul, and your feelings will tel) 
you when. Even when no particular disorder is felt, 
people enjoy better health, and live longer, for cleansing 
the blood. Keep the blood healthy, and all is well; but 
with this pabulum of life disordered, there can be no 
lasting health. Sooner or later something must go 
wrong, and the great machinery of life is disordered or 
overthrown. 

Sarsaparilla has, and deserves much, the reputation, 
of accomplishing these ends. But the world has been 
egregiously deceived by preparations of it, partly be- 
cause the drug alone has not all the virtue that is claim- 
ed for it, but more because many preparations, pretend- 
ing to be concentrated extrac’s of it, contain but little 
of the virtue of wes or any thing else. 

During late years the public have been misled by large 
bottles, pretending to give a quart of Extract of Sarsapa- 
rilla for one dollar. Most of these have been frauds upon 
the sick, for they not only contain little, if any, Sareaps- 
rilla, but often no curative properties whatever. Hence, 
bitter and painful disappointment has followed the use of 
the various extracts of Sareaparilla which flood the mar- 
ket, until the name itself is justly despised, and has be- 
come synony with i ition and cheat, Still we 
call this compound Sarsaparilla, and intend to supply 
such a remedy as shall rescue the name from the lead of 
obloquy which rests upnn it. And we think we have 
ground for believing it has virtues which are irresistible 
by the ordinary run of the diseases it is intended to 
cure. In order to secure their complete eradication from 
the system, the remedy should be judiciously taken ac- 
cording to directions on the bottle. 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. AYER & Co., 
LOWEL, MASS. 
AND FOR 8ALE BY 
Weeks & Potter, Chas. T. Carney, Geo. 





C. Goodwin & 
Co.,8. N. & W.A. Brewer, Thos. Metcalf, M.8. Burr 
& Co., and by all Druggists and Dealers Everywhere. 


Price $1 per Eottle ; Six Bottles for $5. 
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GOOD NEWS FOR LITTLE FOLKS. 
GOULD & LINCOLN, 59 WASHINGTON 8T., 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


AGNES HOPETOUN’S SCHOOLS AND HOLIDAYS. 
By Mrs. OLirHAnt, Author of '- Margaret Maitland.”’ 
16mo. cloth. cents. 
A CHARMING story, full of fascination to ail children 
and youth, and teaching the best lessons of virtue 
and piety. It willearry sunny hours and nobler aims 
into many family circles. 
PLEASANT PAGES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE; or Book 
of Home Education and Entertainment. By 8. Prov7 
NewcomBe. With numerous illustrations. Tomo, cloth 


75 cents. 
This little volume furnishes an inexhaustible store o: 
instruction and amusement in the home circle. 

THE POOR BOY AND MERCHANT PRINCE; or, 
Elements of Success, drawn from the Life and Charac- 

ter of the lateAmosLawrence. By Wittiam M. THaseR, 

author of “The Poor Girl and True Woman.”— 
l6mo. cloth, gilt back, 75 cents. 

* One of the best books for boys with which we have 

met for years.’’—[Chicago Herald. 

“ There is ecarcely a page that will not rivet the at- 

tention and interest the mind of the young reader.”’— 

(N. ¥. Evangelist. 

‘ We wish very earnestly that all the business men of 
our great cities knew the worth of this volume.""—,Pres- 
byterian Banner. 

THE POOR GIRI. AND TRUE WOMAN ; or, Elements 
of Woman’s Success, drawn from the life of Mary Lyon 
and others. for Girls. By Wittiam M. 
THaverR, author of “The Poor Boy and Merchant 
Prince.”” 16mo cloth, gilt back, 75 cents. 

This book is filled with weighty instruction, enlivened 
by an abundance of anecdotes. Mary Lyonis the central 
figure of the book, but ill ions of its hings ar 
drawn from the lives of many other distinguished women. 

Parents will find the above ‘Companion Booke’’ ad- 
mirably adapted for presents to a son and daughter 
Uniform in size, typography. and binding. 

THE AIMWELL STORIES; Six Volumes, uniform, 
with Box. 

This series of works for youth is desi; to portray 
some of the leading phases of youthful character, and to 
point out their tendencies to future good and evil, They 
depict the quiet, natural scenes and incidents of every- 
day; life, in city and couvtry, mingling important moral 
lessons with amusing, curious, and useful jinformation.— 
Each volume is complete of itself, but a connecting thread 
runs through the whole. 








SEVENTH THOUSAND 
OF THE 
Higher Christian Life, 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


I’, an extraordinary and STEADILY INCREASING S4LE— 
the unanimous voice of the press, and a testimony ofa 
“cloud of witnesses”? whose spiritual life has been quick- 
ened by its perusal, be any criterion of its value, then 
does 


THE HIGHER CHRISTIAN LIFE 


stand pre-eminently in the foremort rank of chrtstianiz- 
ing influences in our midst. No Christian can read this 
work without receiving an essential impulse in the heay- 
enward direction. His views as a DIsctPLE will be broad- 
er and more expansive—his aims infini higher and 





per advertisement. It must be read to be app 

n its production the gifted auth has dove an in- 
valuable service to the youth of our land, by inciting in 
their minds a laudible ambition to excel and a determin- 
ation to overcome difficulties by the magic power of the 
“* Watch word.” Let all lovers books—good in 
the best and most comprehensive sense of the term, pro- 
cure a copy of Capt. Russel. His counsels will be found 
invaluable, and “ Watch,word”’ a talisman in any 
condition of life. 


Lllustrated 12m0. Price 75 Cents. 
HENRY HOYT, 
9 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 
vw 
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BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
AT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
+ The Best Stock 
AND GREATEST VARIBTY OF 
BOYS’ CLOTHING 
Ever offered in this market. 
GEO. W. SIMMONS, PIPER & CO. 
OAK HALL, 
32 & 34 North Street, Boston, Mass. 
13—tn 


more p , While his heart will made more 
tender, loving and child-like than before he sat down to 
its perusal. 
Sent pre-paid to any part of the eountry on receipt of 
the price, $1,00. 
HENRY HOYT, 


li—1w 9 CORNHILL. 


NOW READY * 
PALISSY, 
THE HUGUENOT POTTER! 
ji gee is a marvellous pie, and life pe 





in see fires Pf 
us of what sort it is as prosperity cannot. 

PALissy was one of the nobility of nature, and though 
born in the lap of poverty, his comprehensive mind, un- 
wavering persistence in the cause of right, and nieH 
moral courage in an , when to profess Christianity was 
to bare the neck to the axe, have secured him a high 

lace in the annals of histery. This work has to do with 
facts and facts alone, and is destined to a wide sale and 

still wider influence. Beautifully executed tl! 
enhance the value of ny work—-PaLissy has 
ly executed ones, 





iving the book a gem-like appearance. 
Tem. Price 75 cents. 


HENRY HOYT, 
9 CORNHILL 
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appear to be in four pieces, which makes Ly- 
cilla’s mistake a very natural one.” 

“ Loo thinks herself a great botanist,” said 
Albert, mischievously, 

Lucilla blushed, yet when Albert had that 
look she always smiled, and Anne, modest and 
usually reserved, could not help laughing. 

Uncle Ambrose called their attention now 
to the manner in which the flowers grew. “A 
bunch of these flowers,” said he, “is called 
“You do well,” said he, “to observe closely | » thyrse. Were it less compact, more irregular 
small flowers. Even those which are overlook- in its divisions, and loose in its structure, it 
ed by careless observers will be found as inte- | would be called a panicle. The glossy green 
resting as the ornaments of the garden. The jeayes of the Lilac are said to be cordate or 


delicate flowers of the currant and gooseberry | heart-shaped. Of the various distinctions both 


bushes afford very perfect specimens for ex- in leaves and flowers you may hereafter learn 
amination. A single glance will tell you that | more, 


they belong to the fifth class and first order of “ This second class,” proceeded Uncle Am- 
Linneus. 


In the currant, you can see this a*| hrose, “is not a large one. It contains, how- 
they hang on the bushes, You need not even ever, the Olive. The mention of this plant 
break one off unless you choose, so open are | brings a sacredness along with it : 

they to inspection. To-day they are in perfec- 
tion as flowers, but the growth of the fruit is 

very rapid. Next week you will undoubtedly | This tree lives to a great age, and in the sea- 
find these bushes covered with green currants. |80n of blossoming is said to be exceedingly 
The germ, which you recollect forms the base | beautiful.” M. A. C. 
of the pistil, having received those minute por- | 

tions of the yellow pollen which are shed upon | 
it, matures, the very little seeds come to per- 
fection, and in the meantime by the bountiful | 


handof our Heavenly Father they are sur-| Above Montreal the navigation of the St. 
rounded by a pulpy substance of a pleasant | T,awrence is dangerous, on account of the fre- 
acid taste, refreshing in the heat of sammer.— | quent occurrence of rapids, which are occa- 
This substance in common language we call | sioned by the river being compressed into nar- 
fruit. In botany, however, the word fruit has | row, shallow, rocky channels, through which it 
: | rushes with great force. Below the village of 
#,,soaRe extended eh eae It means not |the Cedars, three of these rapids occur, the 
merely that which is suitable for food, but the | Cedars, the Split-Rock, and the Cascades, dis- 
seed and all which surrounds it. The cover-|tant from each other about one wile. 
ing of the seed is called the Pericarp, meaning, | ©n the Ist of May, 1810, a voyager set out 
Lafddna the frait.” |from the Cedars in a barge, very deep and 
-enahes pre w, Al aye jleaky, the captain of which, arash, daring 
ae, Te rt, “HE we go by the! man, refused to take a pilot. They passed the 
meaning of the word, a dry, hard, husky pod| Cedar Rapids; but entering the Split-Rock 
bears the same name as the flavored and juicy | Rapids by a wrong channel, the barge was 
peach, or pear, or currant.” | speedily swamped. Our voyager, surrounded 


ah nha . |by the drowning crew and passengers, was 
_“ The distinctions of the Pevtenrpe are Va- | suized by a sinking man and nearly drowned, 
rious, and their study interesting,” said Uncle | hut the man at last released his hold. He then 


Ambrose, “few things more so, but for the | caught hold of a trunk, to which two other 

present we must return to the flowers. In the | men were trusting for safety, and in this emer- 

fifth class and first order you will find along | Revit he was carried through the Split-Rock 
| 


; apids. He now abandoned the trunk, and 
with the currant and gooseberry, the small yel-| seized the boom of the barge, which was float- 


low flowers of the mullein, the still smaller|ing near him, On this he was carried through 

blossoms of the grape-vine. Here are found|the Cascades; and shortly after, seeing the 

also the common potato, the coffee plant and | >#rge floating near him, he got upon its bot- 

the tomato.” tom, and continued his perilous voyage down 

the river, endeavoring to attract notice by mak- 

Here, at a word from Uncle Ambrose, Al-| ing a signal. 
bert disappeared from the company. 
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WALES AMONG THE FLOWEBS. 
NO. IV. 
Lacilla ard Anne were assured by Uncle 
Awbrose that they had rightly judged concern- 
ing the botanic rank of the Barberry blossoms. 





* ¢ Beneath the Olive’s silvery shade, 
The world’s Redeemer knelt and psayed.’ 





VARIETY. 


A PROVIDENTIAL ESCAPE. 


| dreadful rapids of La Chine, an 


such, I mean, as will look well in the herbari- 


larger flowers of this class, that we may press " 
um.” 


perishing. 
“ Yes, said her instructor, “if you wish for | 


them in the Morning Glory, the Pansy, and the God in his wonderful deliverance. 





Honeysuckle, including the splendid Analea, 
which you eo much admired a few weeks ago, 
when you saw me remove it from the green- 
house to the sitting-room in the cottage.” 


}currence of fortunate circumstances. 





just at the right time. 


with red flowers,—l remember,” said Lucilla, 
“js that of this same class ?” 
“* Just the same,” was the reply, “nor can a 


could have saved me below them. 





that very sort which bloomed so fully at that | 
eatly season.” vancing.’ 


He was now soynertine the 
| his destruc- 

gene : | tion seemed inevitable ; but at this juncture a 
* Bat,” ssid Lacilla, “ere there not some) boat put off from the shore, and took him safe- 
ly to the village of La Chine, after being ten 
hours on the water, every minute in danger of 


In the long and circumstantial account which 
, . . | he has given of the affair, it is remarkable that 
flowers suitable for this purpose, you will find|this man seems to forget the providence of 
His com- 
Four o'clock. Here are also some species of | panions, he tells us, were nearly all drowned ; 
| but he says, ‘ My escape was owing to a con- 
I hap- 
| pened to catch hold of various articles of sup- 
port, and to exchange each article for another 
Nothing but the boom 
could have carried me down the Cascades 

* The large plant that was covered all over | vithout injury, and nothing but the barge 
I was also 
fortunate in having the whole day ; had the ac- 
ce enn happened one hour later, I should have 
* arrived at the village of La Chine after dark, 

better flower for preservation be found than | and of course, would have been destroyed by 
the rapids below, to which I was rapidly ad- 


annoyed architect, in his perplexity, hardly 
knew how to act, while the silent people were 
anxiously watching every motion of his features 
to di how the problem would be solved. 
In the crowd was an old British sailor; he saw 
the difficulty and how to overcome it, and with 
stentorian lungs he shouted, ‘ Wet the ropes!’ 
The vigilant police pounced upon the culprit 
and lodged him in prison ; the architect caught 
the magic words, he put this proposition in 
force, and the cheers of the people proclaimed 
the success of the great undertaking. Next 
day the British criminal was solemnly arraigned 
before his Holiness; bis crime was undeniably 
proved, and the Pope in solemn language pro- 
nounced his sentence to be—that he should re- 
ceive a pension annually during his lifetime. 
These little facts stored up from observation 
can never do the owner any harm, and may 
some day be of great utility; and this story 





ter, to find them at their old post, as grave and 
solemn as ever! A 
taking them, this time, in a different direction, 
and leaving them ata point much further off. 


the toads were seen, one morning, raf thee | pe The 


Z =, 
THE, YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
=== 
the top of the pedestal, when its upward mo- | they annoyed the bees, and seei a hg a Ss. D. & H. W. SMITH, 
tion ceased ; it hang suspended, could not | naciously preserved their position,day after day 
be got further; the tackle was too slack, and | he put them into a basket, carried them across SAUTY STARRED: OF 
there seemed to be no other way than to undo | the Alleghany, and left them at the top of a} MELODEONS, ORGAN MELODEON 
the great work already accomplished. ‘The|hill. What was his surprise, three weeks af- ino 


PEDAL BASS MELODEONs, 

ie first premium over all competitors, at 
oc Rr Tas S04 premium cet cme, ot Fa 
tional Fair, Washington, D. C., alsoat the Ohio State 
Pair, held at Columbus, Ohio, was awarded to the Mam. 


in he removed them, 





In about six weeks, however, they were back 
for the second time. A neighbor, to whom the 
incident was told, and who was i dulous, 
next tried to lose them. But in a few weeks 


py f thod of Voicing k: 

ly means of a new me’ of Voicing known 

th Ives, they have ded in removing the tans 

and buzzing sound which formerly characterized the in. 

strument, and rendering the tones full, clear, and organ 
action is prompt and reliable, e 

aaa to exeoute the mostrapid music without 

ing the tones. The swell is arranged to give great ey. 





the garden, under the leadership of one of their 
number, who gave a ‘cheep, cheep,’ looked | pression. 
back for his suite, and then hopped on, follow- THE PEDAL BASS MELODEON 
ed by the rest, until he reached his old station] , | sete ny pola og 8 
under the bee-hive, where he gravely took up| go. it ateue emnin es benae 


partic 8, Hala, 
. . . arranged with two manuals or banks of K, 
his old quarters.— Philadelphia Ledger. the lower set running an octave higher than the oe 


and may be used separately, and thus get in one ease ty, 
mone nap yee 4 : or, oy no en the coupler, the two 
nks of keys ma played at the same time b: 
THE MISSIONARY’S QUESTION. the front eg sg This Coamauel with the "Pedal Bane 


apf mintoaney had been sent for to vinta Tatas hue tat oi 1s 1 oa 
ted a horse and le fast. may Bey THE ORGAN MELODEON 





only proves the value of bering small 
things as well as great ones, for nothing that is 
useful is too insignificant for man to know, and | 
there is no knowledge that has not its use. 


THE SMILE OF SPRING. 


I know by the notes that the song-birds sing, 
I know by the streamlet’s voice, 

That the rose-wreathed forms of the velvetspring | 
O’er the uplands now rejoice ; 

I know by the scent of the primrose pale, | 
By the violet’s azure eye, 

That the sprite of the spring has been in the vale, | 
While the winter said ‘ good-bye.’ | 


And I know by the blackbird’s early song, | 
As it echoes clear and wild— } 

By the winds, as they sport in glee along, | 
That the Queen of Spring has smiled. | 

I know by the pear-tree’s gorgeous bloom, | 
By the crab-tree’s gorgeous dress, | 

By the hawthorn’s delightful rich perfume, 
That they’ve felt the spring’s caress. 





I know by the song that the field-lark sings, | 
As he mounts up from his nest, } 
And flutters aloft on his airy wings, 
With dew on his golden breast, | 
That spring has come with her thousand dyes | 
On the wild landscape to dwell, 
And scatter warm sunbeams down from the skies 
Over field, and wood, and dell. 


I know by the breeze that comes from the South, | 
At hush of the pleasant day ; | 

I know by the notes that are trembling forth | 
From the pee-wit on the spray, 

That the Goddess of Spring has come again | 
In her dress of blue and gold ; 

For flowers and birds, on meadow and plain, | 
Their orgies of thankfulness hold. 


WILD TURKEYS. | 
One of the most remarkable peculiarities in | 


their crossing large rivers, which they perform 
in large flocks, after spending much time in 


to arrive on the bank, and then in getting ready 
menced on a signal given by the leader. 


legs but weak wings, they walk with facility 
and run swiftly and long. They naturally pre- 
fer the ground, and are much more slow than 
common birds to rise into the air. Spartsmen 
often take advantage of this, by forming low 
fences or hedges in the forests across their 
paths, leaving narrow openings here and there, 
where they place snares or traps. Whena 
fow] meets the obstruction, unless alarmed, he 
attempts to walk round it, instead of flying 
over it, and thus, in passing through the first 
opening he finds, is caught by the foot, or in 
some other manner arrested. 

A very ingenious plan is sometimes adopted 
for catching turkeys, founded on some unac- 

tah! 7 








Here the conversation was interrupted by| Let us hope that this man was subsequent 
the appearance of Albert, with his arms filled | brought to the acknowledgement of the rea 
with freshly-gathered Lilacs. | source of his safety, the protecting hand o 


Providence, to which alone he was indebted for 
Verily there is 
a power without whose perinission ‘ not a spar- | 


You told me,” said he to Uncle Ambrose, | the gift of life a second time. 
to be sure to get a plenty.” 

“ Yes, truly,” was the reply. “We want, 
however, but very few fora study. The re-| WITT 
mainder are at your disposal. I am glad I VALUE OF A BIT OF KNOWLEDGE 
you have plucked the green leaves along with 
the flowers, as the leaf of the lilac is not orly 
very elegant, but affords a fine contrast in its 
glossy green with the rich purple beside it. 

“ Of the class and order of this flower,” con- 
tinued Uncle Ambrose, “there is no need for 
me to inform you. Take a single one of these, | future day. 
tear it apart, and you can immediately ascer- 
tain its rank for yourselves.” 





row falls to the ground.’ 


right time. It also shows that many importan' 
facts that are read with a careless eye, if trea 


saw the two smal! stamens and one pistil, that 
it was of the second class and first order. 
Lucilla remarked that there were two sta- 
mens and four petals. 
“ Certainly,” said Uncle Ambrose, “ there 
are two stamens; it is of the second class; but 


entire piece of FE; 








The other day we came across the following 
good story, which illustrates the value of a bit , 
of practical knowledge, when applied at the 


sured in the memory, may be found useful in a 


In the Plazza before St. Peter’s at Rome 
—_ vo ror eh rn se obelisk in the world. 
A { It was brought from the circus of Nero, where 
‘The Tile sampsay agveed, as acon 00 they it had lain buried for many ages. It was one 
ptian marble, seventy-two 
feet high, twelve feet square at the base, and 
eight feet square at the top, and is computed to 
weigh above four hundred and seventy tuns, 
and it is supposed to be about three thousand 
years old. Much engineering skill was requir- 
ed to remove and erect this piece of art; and 


prop Poles or small logs are 
1) laid side by side, near the ground, but gradual- 
f} ly rising from it, so as to form something like 
a rade roof, through which only a little light is 
admitted, while every part is closed against 
the passage of the fowls, except the lower side, 
by which they get in. There the height is 
’ barely sufficient to allow them to enter, by 
lowering their heads. It is asserted that they 
never retreat, even when they arrive at the fur- 
ther end, and find themselves shut in. Some 
suppose this is owing to a want of sagacity, 
and others to an unwillingness to bow their 
| heads low enough to pass out. 





STRYCHNINE IN WHISKY. 


l have not known till lately of the use of 
that deadly poison, strychnine, in the manufac- 
ture of whisky. This is decribed as possessing 
a greater amount of destructive energy than 
any other poison exeept prussic acid. The 
object of using it is to obtain the ,reatest 
amount of intoxicating liquor out of the least 
quantity of grain. Whether this liquor kills 
men, hogs, or fishes, makes no difference with 
the diatilier, provided he can accumulate a for- 
tune by its sale. 

I quote from an article recently published in 





| Christian.’ 


the habits of wild turkeys, is the manner of| ing listlessly at his desk, they sang, 





preparation, first in waiting for great numbers | a —- po rp —~ pon 
. : \/his cheeks. It was a strange sight to see that | RE not confined to the human race. It is used with 
4 tani Age sg ny Ma aoe bea deep feeling amid that drunken revelry, but} potieg 2g 
As all birds.of the fowl. kind. heve strong | Yesterday, in the mass meeting of Sabbath | and for colic it is considered, by those who have had 


| —Cincinnati Gazette. 


pass through a gate; it was closed, but at last 
a man came and opened it for him. 

‘Thank you, my friend. And now, tell me, 
do you fove the Lord Jesus Christ ” 

he man stared, but, making no reply, the 

missionary rode off. Many years afterwards 
he was holding a meeting, and after it was 
over, a gentleman begged to speak with him ; 
and what was the surprise of the missionary 
when he said, ‘I am greatly in your debt, sir.’ 

‘In my debt! Ido not understand you. I 
do not remember ever seeing you before.’ ed in musical matters, are respectfully invited to visit ow 

‘ Sir, I am in your debt more than I can ever} a a, uae nie test the Instruments 
epay you, for through your words I have been |"=wintion fr able attheir pleneure, 
brought to a knowledge of Christ. Do you | cellence of the MELODEONS from our manutastennsse 
remember riding quickly through a gate, and) fox egret refer. ty peynleiot te (lc ing Fam 
saying to the man who hold it, “Do you love | Instruments, and will give their opinion when called upyn; 
the Lord Jesus — “ BS. a man ; hat CHICKERING & GON | A. W. LADD & CO. 
then, I had never heard o rist. Your words I y N. FORGE V8. 
sunk into my heart, and I asked every one I WILLIAM P. EMERSON. NEWELL & CO. Oe 
met with if they could tell me who Jesus| 
Christ was, and why [ should love him. At 
last I found a pious negro woman, and she told 
me all you had taught her. And now I ama 


Is designed for parlor and private use. The construction 
is similar to thi oh bh ins’ bei 


e Chure! mnt, with 
two banks of Keys, and when used together, by means 
the coupler, 1s capable of as great volume of power as thy 
Church Instrument, when used withoct the Pedals, 

Also, every variety of MELODEONS for Parlor use, 

Purchasers may rely upon Instruments from our Mang. 
factory being made in the most complete and tho; 
manner. Having removed to the spacious building, ri 
WASHINGTON STREET, we have every facility 
manufacturing 


yi yoo an 

n short, we promise our customers an Instrument 

equal if not superior to om, Manufacturer, and guarap 

tee ENTIRE AND PERFECT SATISFACTION, 
Musie Teachers, Leaders of Choirs. and others interest 


i 
for 
urposes, and employ none bnt the 

Suiits! workmen, ’ 2 





MELODEONS RENTED. 

Persons who wish to hire Melodeons with a view of 
purchasing at the end of the year, can have the rent 
| credited as part payment of the purchase money. This 

matter is worthy of special note, as it enables those who 
desire a fair test of the instrument before purchasing t 
obtain it at the expense of the manufacturers, to the a. 
tent of at least a year’s rent 

Orders from any part of the country or world, sent di- 
rect to the manufactory in Boston, with cash or satisfas. 
tory reference, will be promptly attended to, and a 
faithfully executed as if the parties were present, or em- 
ployed an agent to select, and on as reasonable terms. 








Thus did God bless the missionary’s words. 


* Speak wisely—who can tell 
The power of a word? 

A sinner it may save from hell, 
And turn him to the Lord.’ 


WHY HE WEPT. 








PRICE LIST. 

A number of the members of the last Ohio Scroll legs, 4 1-2 octave..........-.+- $ 60 
Senate celebrated the last few days before the Floss tari, “apes ~coeaagena to 
adjournment ina sort of drunken revelry, by Piano style, extra finish, 5 oc 115 
getting in a group in the Senate Chamber dur- xiao style, senvest leg...... 135 
ing the session and singing songs. Occasion- ore “rye sed ie fag “35 
ally, in the midst of this song singing, some Ox n x. ~ ones 200 
member would strike up such hymns as Pedal Bae Me ig fin 250 


“ From G i ‘ins,’’ 





d’s icy Letters, certificates and notices from the Press, from 


all parts of the world, may also be seen at our salesroom. 
Descriptive circulars sent free to any address. 


8. D. & H. W. SMITH, 
511 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
Near Boylston Market. 18—ly 


| Melodeon......0-..cs000. 2.275 


or, 
. * Jesus, lover of my soul.” 


On one occasion, while Mr. Slade was lean- 


** 1 want to be an angel.”’ 





THE VIRTUES OF PERRY DAVIS'S 
VEGETABLE PAIN KILLER, 





ual success for Horses, eitber internally or ex 
For Galls, Sores, or Sprains, nothing is better 


co a to hee eh gy hae Bak wo say all who heve used ft. esa the followings 
stated a fac a . ¥ Rirtey, Brown Co., On10, Dac. 9th, 1858, 
A short time before, his daughter had died, 


Gentlemen :—This is to certify that I have given the 
and on her death bed she sang, | Pain Killer to Horses for Colic, and find it the best 
* | want to be an angel, 


ene l ever ie lt gives them ease quicker than 

- any other reme: ever used. I give for a dose half ofa 

O send a shining angel to bear me tothe skies.” fouutyaive rece mrtg put it mes pint bottle of warm 

water, and drench them with it. I have always cured the 

| worst cases without delay. 

| Yours truly, ‘s JOny FOSTERS. 

roprietor of Ripley Ho 

DRINKING WHILE HEATED. East LIVERPOOL, COLUMBIANA Co., O., FEB. 12, 1858, 


The following, from a foreign paper, shows to cantlemen =I feel ita dut that LI owe te, the Publis 
. . ay . | to inform them of a successful experiment that I late! 
| how foolishly a man, eyen if he is intelligent | made with your Pain Killer, by cpplying it ina Lie 
| and well-educated, may throw away his life; | Which I had never heard it recommended. 
| “ General Bruat, who led the first division of | appeared to be in great agony. I made use ofevey 
| 


| 
| 


I bad “Ape | 
valuable horse that was violently attacked with col 

: : iq | remedy I had ever heard of, but all to no purpese. [ gave 
the army over Mont Cenis, is a loss. His | him up to die, and in fact he was so far gone, that be 
death at the top of the Alps was simply owing | Jay and could not raise up his head, or bold it up when 
to his not adding to much professional ability | nod « fy Ses ht “pony Fh aay a veel oie 
‘ ; ose of Pain Killer. ured four or five spoonsfulina 
a very slight knowledge of the laws re ulating pint of milk, and gave to him. and in tw ate minutes 
animal life. Heated with the work of climb- ae mach mere sad in half an hour he wason his asset 

}s A : _ | in another our was perfectly restored and put 

ing the heights of the mountain and marshal- | ih herness. Respectfully yous. 8. JAC 
ro the van guard, he would gulp down glass We would advise the Pain Killer to be given to Horses, 
| of snow water, and, as @ necessary asoquence, for Colic, with milk or warm molasses and water, wy 
fell dead, as if stricken by a shot. He was 45.’ | punt of either to a small twenty cent bottle of Pain Killer. 
? y iy 7 
{the horse has botts, it is best te give th 

We here request every one who shall be so unfortunate 
as to have a horse with colic, to test our remedy—we 
never knew it to fail. One, two, and sometimes three 
doses may be required—but not often more than one 


cure. 
Sold by ali dealers in medicine 





e molasses. 


THE PARROT. 


There is an Eastern story of a person who 
tanght his parrot to repeat only these words: 

* What doubt is there of that 2” 

He carried it to market for sale, fixing the 
price at 100 rupees. A Mogul asked the par- 
rot : 

‘ Are you worth 100 rupees ” 

The parrot answered : 

‘ What doubt is there of that ? 

The Mogul was delighted, and bought, the 





THE BOSTON REMEDY! 
REDDING’S RUSSIA SALVE. 
VEGETABLE OINTMENT! 


I perfectly free from any mercurial matter or injurious 
particles, and in no case will its application interfere 
with the remedies that may be prescribed by a regular 
pe 5 is oS ere apteg of eo 
. . «, | necessit ing used alike rich and r; aa 
bird. He soon found out that this was all it | proved itaelf thee eee. Al SAREE mEMxsr for all thooe 
could say. Ashamed now of his bargain, he | numerous bodily afflictions, vize— 
said to himself: | Burns, Scalds, Felons, Old Sores, Flesh Wounds. Piles, 
4 ape Chapped Hands, Chilblains, Erysipelas, Sore Nipples, 
* { was a fool to buy this bird. hate Parts, ian, San. Cancers vee 
: — | ws, Warts, Bunions, Ringworm, Sties. e Lips, 
a he eg —_— os usual: ‘What | ore Eyet, Nettle Rash, Salt Hheum” Muscucto Biter, 
oubt is there of that r Spider rae Flea Bites, Shingles, Cuts, a = 
tions. mples, ingrowing Nails, Freckles, Tap, Sul 
Burn Blisters, and all Cutaneous Diseases and Eruptions 
Generally ! . 





NOT 80 HERE. 


bam aba 4 the Tribune: ‘The use of strychnine in the : This salve is put up in metal boxes, three sizes, at 9 
ee you eure ta there ae for peti. Lk the hject, Vowinizo Fonane-| tenuate of whisky w henceforth to be| gaara ar areata eed tant ee ea ae 
ouce more.” was selected and engaged by Pope Sextus V punished asa felony in Ohio. By means of| which bears over its doors the followtn rt Svctale tts vieones in ony — ~ 

: " , to carry out the operation. A pedestal thirty| this drug, used in tion with toba oe iE : gan REDDING & CO., Proprietors, Boston, Mas» 
Anne, hitherto silent, looked up knowingly.| pct hich baile for @ : Ng, : »| scription : ‘ The joys of Paradise are nothing 
. a he ‘ eet high was built for its reception, and the] sharp distillers were making five gallons of| puta state of perpetual drunk. If this i Barnes & Park’ wholesale agents, 13 & 15 Park Bow, 
How do you find it?” asked her instructor. | obelisk brought to its base. Many were the| whisky from one bushel of grain, w the ut a stat eK fai drunk. oe be ap- New York. 
“ The petals are all in one piece.” ingenious contrivances prepared for the raising pesca obtained by the former process was propiate in Hong Kong, it can hardly be ap-; __14—ly 


“ Exactly so, In most of the flowers which 
you have examined, you could pull off the 
petals one by one, each being entire, but here 
you cannot do this. The corolla of the Lilac 
is all in one piece. Here is an important dis- 
tinction. Such flowers are called monopetalous. 
Among them are many curious varieties. I 
will not enumerate these. You can find them 
for yourselves, now that the distinction has 
been mentioned. In the Lilac, the corolla, 
though monopetalous, is so deeply cleft, as to 


penalties on any one who should, during th 
lifting of the gigantic stone, utter a sing) 


and breathless si 





of it to its last resting-place, all of which ex- 
cited the deepest interest among the people.— 
At length everything was in readiness, and a 
day appointed forthe great event. A great 
multitude assembled to witness the ceremony, 
and the Pope, afraid that the clamor of the 
people might distract the attention of the 
architect, issued an edict containing regula- 
tions to be kept, and imposing, the severest. 


word. Amid pony excitement of feelings 
ence, the splendid monument 


wag gradually raised to within a few inches of 


but half as much.’ 


THE INSTINCT OF TOADS. 

A curious anecdote of the instinct of locality 
has come to us from a highly veracious quarter. 
In the town of Franklin, in Yenago county,once 
lived a gentleman, who was fond of bees. One 
morning he observed four toads sitting just be- 
e| low the hive. The next day the toads were 
e| there, grave and solemn as ophganes before ap 
Egyptian temple. One was 
bright colored ; a third blind; a fourth marked 





lack; another 


in some other distinguishing way. Thinking 














plicable here ; for the drunker our Yankees 

the farther they seem to be from Paradise. 
Rum and Paradise are a great way apart, ac- 
cording to our notion of things. 


YOUTH’S COMPANION 

A FAMILY PAPER 
DEVOTED TO 
Piety, Morality, Brotherly Love- No Se 
tarianism, No Controversy: 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 

OLMSTEAD & CO., BOSTON, MB. 

No. 22 School Street. 


A little girl about two and a half years old, 
seeing the elephant attached to the circus pass 
by the house, asked her mother, who was 
standing by, ‘what that great India-rubter 
thing was, walking in the street, with two tails.’ 








. Paice $14 ream. 61x corres ron $5, parusnr m 
If you are coment with several languages Vanon. 
do you make use of either one of them to ren- = 
der praise to the Great Being who gave you ot, 
euch varied powers ? W. Hyde, & E. F. Duren, Bangor, Agents 
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